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one a Hindu and one a Mahomedan, being by
common consent exceptionally well fitted for their
exalted office.

True, the Congress orators have objected to
them, but one chief object of all reform in India
must be to provide that in future representatives of
other classes than their own shall be included in
sufficient numbers in the administration.

Under the system of election in force prior to
the passing of Lord Morley's Act, no one who was
not a nominee of the Congress party had a chance
of sitting in the Councils, though it is notorious
that that party is not representative of the many
peoples of India, but of class and caste interests,
and that the Mahomedans, Rajputs, Sikhs, and
also the lower-class and lower-caste Hindus are
opposed to its policy, and have no love for
the lawyers and politicians, who are its leading
exponents.

The lower castes and classes see the insincerity
of the agitators, and the personal motives which too
often inspire their actions. It does not require a
trained critic to appreciate the fact that the claim
for representative institutions of the Western pattern
is founded upon the assimilation of Western civilisa-
tion, and that the latter cannot be said to have
permeated the Indian social system, while com-
pulsory widowhood, infant marriage, polygamy, and
the worship, particularly in Bengal, of goddesses,